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CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK 
HE testimony immediately following is that on which the reports spread broadcast 
over the country were founded. It is easy to see, therefore, how inaccurate was the 
contention that Mr. Taylor had acknowledged the existence of an ‘architectural 
trust,” and further will be noted the dignified and complacent attitude of the Supervising 
Architect toward the Committee members, who showed by their questions and running 
fire of comment how entirely ignorant they were of the ethics of architectural practice and 





the objects governing the organization and administration of the Institute. 


Mr. Goeke. Does the Government, when it asks for 
competitive bids on this work on a public building, permit 
a man to bid on it who is not a member of the American 
Institute ? 

Mr. ‘Payor. 
American Institute as a body at all. 


Certainly. We do not recognize the 
We simply recognize 
the members of the American Institute as being prominent 
men in the profession. 

Mr. Gorke. And the most competent 

Mr. Taytor. And many of the most competent. There 
are just as competent men outside the institute as in. 

Mr. Gorke. Among the men to whom you have given 
contracts for architectural work on public buildings, are 
there any who do not belong to the American Institute? 

Mr. Taytor. I think there are some who were not 
members of the institute. 

The Cuarrman. Will you name them, please? 

Mr. Taytor. Oh, I could not name them without 
going over it, because I do not remember them—very few. 
But L think there were certain of them. In fact, there has 
never been any question. That was not a requisite, that 
a man should belong to the American Institute. 

Mr. Gorke. I understand; but I hand you Exhibit 1, 
and ask you to name them? 

Mr. Taytor. [can not name them without going over 
them. A great many of them were not formerly meimn- 
bers, and have become members since. 

Mr. GorKE. 
competition for a public building 

Mr. Taytor. I could not tell. 

Mr. Gorke. Have you any means of ascertaining 
whether, at the time they were employed by the Govern- 
ment, they belonged to the Institute? 


I mean at the time they entered into a 


Mr. ‘Tay or. 
Mr. GorkKe. 


1 think I could find out from the records. 
Will you, at a convenient date, furnish 
that to the committee, with the permission of the chairman ? 

The CuarrMan. Certainly. 
Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 


At this point in the testimony there was 
admitted Exhibit B, being the membership 
list of the Institute at the time various 
architects were successful in competitions 
held under the ‘Treasury Department. 

The testimony continues as follows:— 


Mr. MorGan. About what per cent. is the work done 
by the American Institute of Architecture for the United 
States Government of the entire amount of the work that 
they do in the United States? How does the work they 
do for the Government compare to the total amount of 
work they do? In other words, is the work that the mem- 
bers of this institute do for the Government a large or a 
small percentage of the total amount they do? 

Mr. Taytor. A very small percentage of it. 

Mr. MorGan. It is not a really important matter to 
them? Mr. Taytor. Absolutely not. 

The Cuatrman. Then why did they insist on this act 
being passed? Were they not the fathers of the Tarsney 
Act? 

Mr. ‘Tayutor. Yes: the American Institute was the 
father of that act, because they felt that the Government 
work needed improvement. 

The Cuarrman. Is not this true, that this act was 
passed in 1893 when Mr. Carlisle was Secretary of the 
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‘Treasury, and he refused to enforce it; and did not this 
same institution heap abuse after abuse upon his shoulders 
because he would not enforce it? Mr. Tayuor. Yes. 


In answer to the next question and many 
others that followed it, Mr. Taylor de- 
scribed in detail the precautions taken by the 
Department to guard the identity of the 
contestants prior to the award by the jury. 
These measures are well known to all the 
members of the profession and the detailed 
questions and answers are omitted. 


Continuing, we read in the report: 


The Cuamrman. The Institute has a yearly convention ? 
The proceedings of that convention are put out in pam- 
phlet form? ‘That is the only literary bureau that they 
maintain ? 

Mr. Tayuor. 
get out. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
down there to prevent fraud or collusion between these 
fellows in making their bids or the plans; any? 

Mr. Taytor. You mean in the competition? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. They are submitted absolutely without 
any distinguishing mark. 
bility of knowing what particular drawing is submitted 
by what particular man until after the matter is selected. 
The man is chosen, and then his name is found in order 
to telegraph him. 

The Cuarrman. Do you require any affidavit in ad- 
vance that there will be no fraud or collusion between these 


That is the only literary effort that they 


What safeguards, if any, do you adopt 


There is absolutely no possi- 


men ? 

Mr. Taytor. No: we do not require any affidavit. 
They are picked out as reputable business men. 

The CuairmMan. As an illustration, the Government 
is proposing to build a building under the ‘Tarsney Act, 
as I call it. 
bids—is that right? 

The CHarrRMAN. 
otherwise, throw that knowledge on the market? 

Mr. Taytor. There is a list of architects selected by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The CuatrMan. He knows where they live? 

Mr. Taytor. Oh, yes. 

The Cuarrmanx. Can you not tell, when he submits 
or sends to you his plans and specifications, that they are 
from John Jones, an architect living in Baltimore? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir; they 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the mail, or by express, or otherwise? 

Mr. ‘Payor. 

The CuatrmMan. What is that large building that Con- 
gress made an appropriation for in the last public building 
bill, I think it was, here in the city; the building for which 
it appropriated $7,000,000 2 

Mr. ‘Taytor. 
departments ? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. 
ments? 

Mr. Taytor. The Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and the Department of 


State. 


There have got to be at least five competitive 
Mr. Taytor. Yes. 
You, in some way, by a paper or 


come in 
How do they come to you: through 


By express. 


Do you mean the three buildings for the 


What are those three depart- 
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The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. Taytor. Right diagonally across from the Treas- 
ury Department, where the Grand Hotel is, the old Regent 
Hotel, and they are to go right south from that square to 
Monument Park. 

The CHarrMan. 
that ground ? 


Where are those buildings going up? 


What did the Government pay for 


$2,454,000, I think. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
this building? 


Mr. Tayor. 


Have the plans been prepared for 


Mr. Taytor. 
each building, all opened simultaneously by three separate 
and distinct juries, and three men were selected to carry 
out the work practically under the same terms as the Tars- 
ney Act, but not under the Tarsney Act. The three men 
selected were Mr. A. W. Brunner, of New York, for the State 
Department; Messrs. York & Sawyer for the Department 
of Commerce and Labor; and Mr. Donn Barber for the 
Department of Justice, and they have been selected as the 
architects. They are at the present time harmonizing 
those drawings, so as to make a complete whole of the 
three buildings. 


Three competitions were held, one for 


The CuarrMan. 
gether? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; they are co-ordinating them now, 
so as to get them into co-ordination with the Treasury De- 
partment on the one hand and the Mall and with each other 
on the other hand. 


Are they all to be co-ordinated to- 


Details of expenditures incidental to the 
purchase and upkeep of sites before build- 
ing operations begin were at this point 
taken up. With particular reference to an 
appropriation of $800,000, the testimony 
continued as follows:— 


The Cuatrman. Was any part of this paid out to 
judges for the award of sites? 

Mr. Taytor. No; there is a certain amount paid out 
for judges on competitions. On account of the ‘Tarsney Act 
that you speak of. 

The Cuarrman. To whom is that paid? 

Mr. Taytor. That is paid to the men selected to be 
judges on the different competitions. 

The CuatrMan. Let mesee if IT understand you. When 
men compete, when outside architects compete, under the 
Tarsney Act, then are judges called in to make that award? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. 
department at a given time. 
petition 


Those drawings are submitted to the 
Then, if it is a large com- 
that is, requiring the expenditure of a good deal 

four outside men are asked to pass on those and 
advise the Secretary which they think the best, the Super- 
vising Architect being, ex officio, a member of those juries; 
and in case of a smaller competition, three men, with the 
Supervising Architect, form the jury. 

The CHatRMan. How much of that $800,000) item 
was paid out to judges for awards? 

Mr. Taytor. The total amount from 1908 to 1911 
of compensation was $1,962.50. 


of money 


The traveling expenses 
anointed to $980.80, making an aggregate expenditure 
of $2,943.30. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. ‘Paytor. The Secretary of the Treasury. 

The CoatrMan. Who has been selected since 1908 on 


Who selects these judges of award + 
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the big jobs, say? Give the names and put thes: in the 


record. 


For the purpose, as stated by the Chair- 
man, of getting the details on the record, 
Mr. Taylor was minutely questioned as to 
every item and to whom paid and_ the 
amount in each individual case. At the 
conclusion of the recital of these details the 
following question was asked: 


The CuarkMaAN. Were these same fellows members of 
the Art Institute? 

Mr. Taytor. They were all members of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

The CHaArRMAN. Now, vou say the secretary selects 
these men? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; the secretary selects these men. 

The Cuamman. Tow does he get the names of these 
men? 

Mr. Tayior. Usually our office furnishes him with a 
list of men who would be satisfactory as judges. 


A copy of a letter dated October 22, 1910, 
addressed by Mr. Taylor to the Assistant 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury Department, 
suggesting names of men as members of 
the juries for three competitions, was here 
filed as an Exhibit: 


The Ciaran. And he selected these particular ones ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. In this case a selection of judges 
was a little difficult, because of there being 60 competitors 
in the competitions, so that having taken 60 competitors 
out of the architectural profession, it left but few of their 
peers to act as judges. 

The Cuamman. Is there any law except the current 
appropriation law that enables the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury to select this board of judges to make this award 

Mr. Taytor. No. 

The Cuamman. How long has that been the law? 

Mr. Taytor. It is under the same as the ‘Tarsney Act. 

The Ciaran. Has this system been going on ever 
since the Tarsney Act was passed? 

Mr. Tayitor. Yes. 

The Cuarman. Ido not recall reading anything in the 
Tarsney Act about any board of judges. 

Mr. Tayitor. The regulation reads: 

2. A commission shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury consisting of the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury Department and four well- 
known architects, to judge and report to him as to the 
relative merit of the designs and plans submitted. 

The Cuarman. You are reading from the regulations ? 

Mr. Taytor. That is the regulation under which it 
is done. 

The Chatman. And that was the regulation prepared 
by Mr. Gage when he put the Tarsney Act into effect 

Mr. ‘Taytor. The first one was. ‘This is a copy, as it 
is now, and that was amended by Secretary Shaw. 

The CuatrmMan. Then substantially this same rule 
has been in force ever since Mr. Gage went to enforcing 
the Tarsney Act? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. Secretary Gage had three men on 
the jury besides the Supervising Architect, and Secretary 
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Shaw increased that on the bigger competitions to four be 
sides the architect. 

(Mr. ‘Taylor here read from the Tarsney Act.) 

it is under that that this selection is made. 

‘The Cuatrman. As I understand you, under the phrase 
in the act which you have read, under such conditions as 
he may prescribe 

Mr. ‘Taytor. Under such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe. : 

The Ciaran (continuing). Then the Secretary de- 
clares that he has got the power to select a board of awards 

a board of judges, here? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; that is the regulation. 

The Cuairman. That has been one of the rules and 
regulations since the ‘Tarsney Act went into effect? 

Mr. Taytor. That is one of the regulations he put in 

The CuarrMan. In the first instance? 

Mr. Taytor. In the very first instance. 

The CuairMan. In every instance, then, where the 
outside architect has had anything to do with drawing the 
plans and making the specifications, and so on, there has 
always been a board of judges that comes in there and de- 
termines what architect is the successful one? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. Yes; although they do not know who 
has furnished that drawing. They simply take the draw- 
ings that are in evidence. 

The Cuaimanx. Then, after all, Mr. Taylor, you have 
not got very much voice in determining what plan of the 
architects will be taken, have you? 

Mr. Taytor. | have not much voice. I have one- 
fifth voice in the selection of that man; but the office has 
the entire voice, after that is done, to say whether that 
thing shall be carried out, or whether we shall entirely re- 
vise it. 

The Ciarrmanx. Then, if the board of judges consists 
of five men, with you as its ex-officio head, vou have sim- 
ply one vote? Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

The CuaikMan. Did you ever know any Secretary to 
overturn your judgment of award? 

Mr. Taytor. It never has been done. 

The CHAmRMAN. So that, in the last analysis, neither 
the Secretary nor his supervising architect has very much 
to do with it, has he? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. Not with the selection of the man. They 
have everything to do with what that man shall do, though. 
They have full contro] of that. 

The Cuarrman. ‘True; absolutely true; but in the se- 
lection of the man who has won the prize? 

Mr. Taytor. No. 

The CHarkMan. Neither yourself nor the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury has but very little to do? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. Very little. 

The CHarrMan. It all rests on these outside parties ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. And practically every one of these 
outside parties, so far as you are now able to state, is a 
member of this American Institute? Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

The CiarmMan. Can you give us any more of these 
judges that have been selected? , 

Mr. ‘Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hlini. Under what circumstances does the occas- 
ion arise for the appointment of an outside board? 

Mr. ‘Paytor. ‘The reason for the appointment of a 
jury of award was the desire on the part of the Secretary 
that there should be absolutely no question of the fairness 
of the competitions, 
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Mr. Gorkre. Mr. ‘Taylor, is the member of the jury 
that is selected from Washington also a member of the 
American Institute? Mr. Taytor. Yes. He may be. 

Mr. Gorke. And he is in the employ of the Govern- 
ment? Mr. Taytor No. 

Mr. Gorke. Not at all? 

Mr. Taytor. He is an outside practising architect. 
‘There is not always a juror from Washington. 

Mr. Gorkre. But when a juror from Washington is 
selected, he is some one not in the employ of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. Absolutely with no connection with the 
Government. 

The CuarrMan. But he is usually employed, is he not? 

Mr. Taytor. What? 

The CuatrMan. Usually an architect here in the city 
of Washington is employed? 

Mr. Taytor. No; not as a rule. On the jury they 
simply utilize a Washington man, because it is less ex- 
pensive. 

Mr. Gorke. On every jury you have mentioned there 
is a Washington man, is there not? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; it so happens that there is on each 
one of these three I have mentioned. Now, on the next one 
there is not any Washington man. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know any that you regard as 
first class architects in the United States who are not mem- 
bers of this architectural union ? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not know of any who are not mem- 
bers, among the better class of men. ‘There are not any 
that I know of. Now, there may be a number who should 
belong to that same class that I do not personally know. 

Mr. Gorke. Then, if I understand you aright, you 
answer that you do not know any first-class architects in 
the United States who are not members 

Mr. Taytor. Of that body. 

Mr. GorKe. (continuing). Of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects? Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Gorke. Is that the way you want to answer it? 

Mr. Taytor. That is it. 

The CuatrMan. You answered Mr. Hill that there 
might be an emergency. Could you conceive any way 
where there would be an emergency to call in a board of 
judges to see who should be the architect on that little 
Vincennes building? 

Mr. Taytor. No; Ido not see, in that case. We were 
speaking of the case of Bangor. 

The CuHarrmMan. Does the question of an emergency 
ever arise? Can you conceive of any case where an emer- 
gency would ever arise solely for the purpose of calling in 
this board of judges? 

Mr. Taytor. No; not solely for the purpose. 

The Cuarrman. Then it does not depend upon an 
emergency at all, does it? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not quite understand your use of 
the word “emergency.” 

The Cuarman. You and Mr. Hill injected that into 
the record. Mr. Hill, if I understood him, a moment ago 
was trving to get you to say, and did get you to say, prob- 
ably that occasion might arise, upon an emergency, to call 
this board of judges in. 

Mr. Taytor. No; the statement that 1 made was that 
the Secretary called these boards of judges in to prevent 
any question arising as to the fairness of the judgment. 


The CuarrMan. Does he do it, then, for the purpose of 


keeping suspicion off of him? 
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Mr. ‘Taytor. Yes; and from his department. 

The CuarrmMan. Or off of his Supervising Architect 
of the ‘Treasury? 

Mr. Taytor. For the purpose of keeping suspicion 
off of the department. 

The CuarrMan. It is to prevent the idea from getting 
abroad that he is playing favorites? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; that he is playing favorites. 

The Cuatrman. And throwing this volume of work 
into the hands of a certain individual? 

Mr. Tayuor. Yes; certainly. hat is the reason why 
no public official, such as the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
would, under any circumstances, make a selection of an 
architect. 

Mr. Gorke. Let me ask you this: Who recommends 
to the Secretary of the Treasury these various members 
of this jury of awards? 

Mr. Taytor. I do, usually. 1 give him a long list of 
men, from which he can take his jurors. 

Mr. Gorke. Have you ever recommended for selec- 
tion as a juror to serve on a jury of awards a man who was 
not a member of the American Institute, or an architect 
who was not a member of the American Institute? 

Mr. Taytor. I believe I have. 

Mr. Gorke. When? 

Mr. Taytor. I donot remember who it was. I would 
not be sure that I had not. and I would not be sure that I 
had. 

Mr. Gorke. Give us your reason why you recom- 
mended an architect who was not a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute, when you say that all first-class architects in 
the country that you know are members of that association. 

Mr. Taytor. I will do that. I do not remember that 
I stated that all first-class architects were members of the 
American Institute. 

Mr. MorGan. Mr. Taylor, in selecting these names 
do you go into the list of the membership of the American 
Architects’ Association ? 

Mr. Taytor. I take that and take the architectural 
directories of the country and go down them. 

Mr. Morcan. You do not confine yourself to that list 
of members, at all? 

Mr. Taytor. No; I take a directory of the architects 
of the country, and go right straight down through them. 
A great many of the men that I know personally might be 
in the Institute or might be out, and then a great many 
more that I would not know personally I know by reputa- 
tion. 

Mr. Morcan. You never tried to make any discrimi- 
nation against men who might not be members of that asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Tayvor. It never has entered my head, one way 
or the other, as to whether a man was a member of the 
Institute or not. 

The Carman. This Institute of Architects usually 
takes pains, though, does it not, to furnish you with a copy 
of the list of its members, every vear? 

Mr. Taytor. Naturally, being a member, I get my 
own copy of the annual, which contains a list of members. 

The CuarrMan. So that you have it at your hands at 
all times? Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. Just exactly who constitute that, as 
members of this Institute of Architects? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; and I also have at my hand, at all 
times, Sweet's Directory. 

The Cuatrman. That contains the same list? 
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Mr. ‘Taytar. It contains not only that list, but all the 
others. 

The CuatrManx. Do you recollect as to whether or not 
you have appoinged anybody 

Mr. Taytor. No; I do not. I said that. 

The CHarRMAN (continuing). As a member of one of 
these boards of judges of awards whose name did not ap- 
pear in the list that is furnished you by the Institute itself 
at each yearly meeting? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. I donot recall. That is what I told Mr. 
Goeke I would look up. 

The CuarrMan. ‘That is the question that he propound- 
ed to you a moment ago?) Mr. Tayuor. Yes. 

Mr. Hint. Mr. ‘Taylor, after the board is appointed, 
is any architect in the country at liberty to compete ? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. No; only such as are invited. 

Mr. Hliuit. How are the limitations imposed; by whom? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. The list is furnished to the Secretary 
from those who have made application to the department. 

Mr. Hui. Why is not anybody allowed to compete? 

Mr. Tayuor. Well, that is one of the objectionable 
things to all the profession, an open competition. 

Mr. Hitt. Why? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. For the simple reason that it allows in- 
experienced and unfitted men to go into a competition, 
men that you would not permit to do the work even if they 
were successful in winning the competition. 

Mr. Hiti. Why; if their plans were successful? 

Mr. Taytor. The simple matter of presenting a scheme, 
a competitive scheme, by no means amounts to anything 
in the design and construction of a building. It may be a 
youngster just out of college might be able to present to you 
a most beautifully rendered and most beautifully shown 
piece of work: but if he undertook to build it, you would 
have one of the very worst pieces of construction. Or he 
might employ some one else to make his competitive draw- 
ings and submit such drawings under his own name. 

Mr. Hui. Would not the jury be able to tell about that? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. ‘They can tell from the competitive draw- 
ings whether the work on such drawings is good or not. 
It is simply a rendering—a picture. But they could not 
obtain any idea from those drawings as to the author’s 
experience or executive ability. 

Mr. Hine. Then, you would not permit Michael An- 
gelo, if he was 21 years of age and just out of college, to 
compete in one of these competitions? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. I do not believe Michael Angelo, when 
he was 21 years of age and just out of college, knew a thing 
about what he did afterwards. 

Mr. Hitt. That is what I was getting at. What is the 
use of holding a competition which is not a competition ? 

Mr. Taytor. You have a competition among men of 
similar and of the same grade of knowledge. You do not 
put in any athletic event junior men up against senior men. 
You put junior men against junior men and senior men 
against senior men. 

Mr. Hitt. If we have an athletic event against all 
comers, we take them as they are. 

Mr. Taytor. ITknow; he may stand achance. In that 
case, though, they are the only ones who are losers if they 
do not win. 

Mr. Hitt. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. And the Government is the loser if they 
win, in this case; it is not themselves. 

Mr. Hint. As a matter of fact, does it not work out as 
a rather close corporation? Mr. Taytor. No. 
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This question and Mr. Taylor’s reply 
constitute a complete refutation of the news- 
paper reports in which it was alleged that 
Mr. Taylor acknowledged in his testimony 
that the American Institute of Architects 
was in the nature of an Architectural Trust. 


Mr. Hitt. It rather strikes me so, from your explana- 
tion of the whole situation. 

Mr. Gorkr. Whosends out the invitations to the gentle- 
men who are to bid or to become 

Mr. Taytor. Invited? 

Mr. Goeke. ‘To become competitors ? 

Mr. Taytor. The department. 

Mr. Gorkr. Whom do you send them to? 

Mr. Taytor. The ones that the Secretary selects from 
the list. 

Mr. Gorkr. Where does he get the list that he selects 
from? 

Mr. Taytor. From the applications made by the men 
outside themselves. 

Mr. Gorkr. From whom does he get the list? 

Mr. Taytor. From the architects themselves, outside. 

Mr. Goreke. Tow is it made known to the architects 
in order to make their applications? 

Mr. Taytor. The newspapers publish the fact that there 
is going to be a competition. 

Mr. Gorkre. Do you publish that in legal form, or 
regular form? 

Mr. Taytor. No: we do not advertise it, but it is an 
item of news. 

Mr. GorKer. <A news item? 

Mr. Taytor. It goes into all the architectural journals. 
They take it as a news item that the Government is going 
to have a competition. 

Mr. Gorke. Then the architects that happen to see 
that news item can compete ? 

Mr. Taytor. They either see that or they make a 
general application. We have a long list of general ap- 
plications down there. 

Mr. Goreke. And those that see that news item write 
in to the department? 

Mr. Taytor. They write in to the department. 

Mr. Gorke. And, in addition to that, you take the list 
which you have in your office? 

Mr. Taytor. The list of those who have already 
applied. 

Mr. Gorke. Who have already applied? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. For instance, we have a long list 
in the office of men who, for instance, will write in in this 
way, addressing the Secretary of the Treasury: “Sir, I 
observe by the papers that you are holding a series of 
competitions. I would earnestly request that my name” 
or “our name’’—‘‘be placed on your list and that we 
be given an opportunity to compete in some building.” 
Sometimes they say in a particular locality, or sometimes 
they put it in a general way. ‘Those letters are kept, and 
they are advised that their names are put on the list which 
will be submitted to the Secretary for consideration the next 
lime the matter of a competition comes up. 

Mr. Gorke. How do you determine whether the ap- 
plicant is of such skill and ability as to entitle him to become 
a competitor in this competition ? 

Mr. Taytor. If I do not know him by reputation, I will 
write to some one in the town, or in that locality, that would 
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know about him. I have a pretty wide acquaintance over 
the country among the architects, and I will write to some 
of the architectural men in that particular locality and 
say, “How about So-and-so? Is he a man you could trust 
to carry on a piece of work amounting to so many thousand 
dollars?” 

Mr. Goeke. Do you consult the list of membership of 
the American Institute? Mr. Taytor. Notas a list. 

Mr. Goeke. You are quite partial, are you not, to that 
institution? Mr. ’Taytor. Not particularly. 

Mr. Gorke. You feel kindly to it? 

Mr. Taytor. I feel kindly to it, as being a member of it. 

Mr. Gorke. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. But, in this discussion, I have been trying 
to not think about this matter of whether a man was a 
member of the American Institute, or the American In- 
stitute’s stand on the whole thing. I can not remember 
that it has ever come up in my conferences on that. 

Mr. Gorke. No; I did not intimate that. We are 
just trying to get information, you know. 

Mr. GorkeE (continuing). If the department is doing 
any business with architects that are in fact not members 
of this association. Mr. Taytor. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Goreke. Is it not a fact that in all this competitive 
bidding every architect that has ever been considered in 
connection with it has been or was a member of the Ameri- 
‘an Institute? 

Mr. Taytor. 
to be so. 

Mr. Hitt. I still can not see why, with a jury of award 
competent to decide upon the drawings and plans and 
specifications presented 

Mr. Taytor. They do not get any specifications, and 
there are not any completed drawings. 

Mr. Hitt. What are they? 

Mr. Taytor. Simply little sixteenth-inch scale sketches, 
indicating an idea of what the man would do in the way 
of a design. As a matter of construction drawings, they 
are not worth the paper they are put on. They are simply 
an indication to a trained juror as to the ability of the 
man to do something that would be worth while. 
are not completed drawings by any means. 

Mr. Hitt. What is the use of the competition, then ? 

Mr. Taytor. It is simply as a method—— 

Mr. Hitt. Nothing but a design? 

Mr. Taytor. It is not even a design. Very often in 
the case of a competition they throw the design away. 
It is simply a method of indicating the ability of the man 
that did that to handle an architectural problem. 

The CHarrMan. Have you ever found one of those 
plans or specifications, or whatever you call them, faulty 
and had to throw itaway? Mr. Taytor. The sketch? 

The CuHarrRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. We have had a number of them that are 
entirely changed. 

The Cuarrman. And that money that was paid out for 
the rendition of this judgment of the board was an absolute 
loss? 

Mr. Taytor. No; not an absolute loss, because that 
jury of award selected a man who had the ability to give 
the department the work that they wanted. 

The CHarrmMan. And yet, later on, you had to throw 
that away? 

Mr. Taytor. 
ability. 


I do not believe that that will be found 
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The CHarrMAN. Well, what good did it do the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Taytor. It did the Government the good that 
they have selected a good man. 

The CuarrmMan. It did the Government this good, did 

itnot: By the Government paying out this money to some- 
body sitting there as a board of judges they determined 
that John Jones was entitled to this award of this com- 
petition; and later on you found that John Jones’s work 
was not worth anything and you had to throw it away? 
Now, is not that about the only thing that ever comes 
out of it? 
Mr. Taytor. Now, wait a minute. They sat as a jury 
award to decide whether the evidences shown by that 
small scale sketch showed that that man had the grasp of the 
subject sufficient to make a good piece of work for the 
Government. If, after the full data had been given to 
him that could not be given in the competition, that solution 
shown on that little drawing was still held to be the best one, 
that one would be used. But if, after the submission of the 
rest of the data and a more careful study of the question, 
it was found that another solution was still better than 
that——— 

The CuHarrMan. 
man ? 

Mr. Taytor. From the same man; why, it not only 
has been advisable to select it, but it has been a wise thing 
to select him, because he has given us even better than what 
we paid for. 

Mr. Hit. 
people has been selected and your designs come in, 
are designs and not working drawings at all? 

Mr. Taytor. No. 

Mr. HI. 
scale? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; they are made toa scale. 

Mr. Hitt. ‘They are made to a scale, but they are not 
working drawings in any sense? 

Mr. Taytor. They are not working drawings in any 
sense. 

Mr. Hiii. Would it not be better economy to have a 
fixed price paid for that successful design, and the Govern- 
ment then go on, through the Supervising Architect's 
Office, and work out the detailed drawings down to the 
rest of it themselves? 

Mr. Taytor. It is almost an utter impossibility for any 
one man to take another man’s design and work it up 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hiti. Are there any women who are members of 
the American Institute of Architects? 

Mr. Taytor. 

Mr. Hitt. 
the Institute to be a competitor in these competitions ? 

Mr. Taytor. Certainly. 

The CuatrmMan. Where do you get their names? 

Mr. Taytor. From the directory of architects and from 
the applications. ‘They make personal application. 

The CuairmMan. Let me put this question to you on the 
proposition you testified toa moment ago: Supposing that 
it goes out to the newspapers as a news item that the 
Government is going to build a State Department building 
here at a cost of, say, $3,000,000. Supposing 30 architects 
in this country want to compete for that work—that is, for 

-what do you call it—the preliminary work—the sketch? 

Mr. Taytor. ‘To enter the competition. 
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From the same man or a different 


Suppose your jury is appointed, your list of 
They 


They are not necessarily even made to a 


I believe there are three. 
Is it possible for a person not a member of 
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The Cuatrman. ‘To enter the competition? Now, 
supposing that 30 architects notify the Secretary of the 
Treasury. When you get ready to submit that competition, 
do you let those 30 men compete? 

Mr. Taytor. No; we submit that list of 30 men that 
have made application, together with the other names. 

The Cuatrman. Just tell me about my case; with these 
30 men, what would you do? 

Mr. Taytor. We would submit those names to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He would probably select 
from that not to exceed 10 to 15 men. 

The CHatrmMan. Then he would notify those 10 or 15 
men that they would be permitted to compete ? 

Mr. Taytor. That they were entitled to compete. He 
would invite them. 

The CuarrMan. How about the other fellows? 

Mr. Taytor. The other fellows would be notified that 
the department regretted very much that they could not 
ask them to compete, but that their names would be con- 
sidered in some other competition. 

Mr. Gorke. That recommendation of the men he selects 
is made by you and not by the Secretary himself? 

Mr. 'Taytor. That selection is made by the Secretary 
himself. 

The CuatrMan. But you furnish the names? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; they made application. 

Mr. Gorke. How does he select from that list of 30 
men? 

Mr. Taytor. Ido not know. That is something I do 
not have anything to do with. 

The CuarrMan. Does he ever select, or has Mr. Mac- 
Veagh, since he has been Secretary of the Treasury and 
you were Supervising Architect of the Treasury, ever 
selected any architects to compete in this line of work 
without first consulting you? 

Mr. Taytor. Very often. 

The CuatrMan. Have you not always furnished the 
list of architects for Mr. MacVeagh to notify, to give them 
aright to come in and compete? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir. Very often, in the department 
buildings, for instance, in the New Haven competition, 
and the San Francisco competition, all of them in the 
last six months, I think out of the competitors at least 30 
per cent I knew nothing of their selection at all. The 
names came up and [ was directed to invite those to com- 
pete, and they were invited. 

The CuatrmMan. Is there anything else on that, gentle- 
men ? 

Mr. Gorke. I believe you said you furnished him the 
names of the 30? 

Mr. Taytor. IL furnish him the names of all those who 
are applicants in our office. 

Mr. Gorke. And you furnish him the names of jurors ? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. The names of the suggested jurors, 
although he does not always take them. 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Taylor, what about the qualifica- 
tions for membership in this American Institute of Archi- 
tects? What must a man do to become a member? 

Mr. Taytor. A man must show evidence of his ability 
to practise architecture—practically the same sort of 
qualifications that he would have to give evidence of as a 
lawyer to practise before the bar; or as a doctor to practise 
medicine—that he has the ability and educatoin to carry 
out what he says he will. 

Mr. Morcan. That he has had a practical education 
and training and is a graduate, and things of that kind? 


Mr. Taytor. Yes; either practical or collegiate. 

Mr. MorGan. ‘There is no close corporation, I suppose? 

Mr. Taytor. None. 

Mr. MorcGan. ‘That is, they would rather try to increase 
the membership? 

Mr. Taytor. They very much desire to get everybody 
in the country into the association. 

The CuarrmMan. If a man was a member of this Archi- 
tects’ Institute, that would ordinarily be sufficient? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir; not necessarily; because there 
are quite a number in the Institute that I would not trust 
to do our work. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you ever turned any of them 
down? 

Mr. Taytor. I have turned some of them down—a 
number of them—as not, in my opinion, sufficiently com- 
petent to care for the problem then under consideration. 

The Cuarrman. Have you turned any of them down 
in the last three years on any of these buildings? 

Mr. Taytor. Ido not remember that, but I know that 
there are a number of the members of the American In- 
stitute of Architects that I would not trust to do Govern- 
ment work. 

The CuatrmMan. Let me ask you if there is not a tre- 
mendous pressure brought to bear on the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury by members of this American Institute of Archi- 
tects to get Government work. 

Mr. ‘Taytor. Not any more than by other people out- 
side; other members of the profession as outsiders. 

The Cuatrman. If a man who is a member of this 
American Institute of Architects gets a large building 
from the Government to construct, like this State Depart- 
ment Building would be, that would mean considerable 
f a reputation to him, would it not? 

Mr. Taytor. It would be to anyone, whether he was a 
member of the Institute or not. 

The Cuatrman. As I gather from your evidence, 
mighty few men have had any hand in this at all unless 
they are members of the American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Taytor. I will tell you what I will do. I will take 
the list of competitors that were asked in those department 
competitions, and I will go over them, and I think I will 
find that a percentage of them, at least, were not members 
of the Institute. 

Mr. Gorke. But how about the fellow that finally got 
the job? 

Mr. Taytor. He was an American Institute man. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what I wanted. That is the 
main point. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. See Exhibit G, which shows that 
out of 405 total competitors 136 were not members of the 
American Institute and 269 were members. Of the 
judges, out of a total number of 93, 11 were not members 
and 82 were. 

The CuarrmMan. We want to see how many of these 
fellows that are not members of this organization have 
ever gotten a peep into this line of work. Asking and being 
given the right to compete is one thing and being given 
the work is another thing. 

Mr. Taytor. I do not see that that can have any pos- 
sible bearing on things. 

The Cuairman. It maynot. That is only my personal 
opinion; that there is nothing behind this Tarsney Act 
except this American Institute of Architects, and that is my 
individual belief, that the Treasury Department is abun 
dantly able to do all this work. 
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Mr. Taytor. Leaving that out, then what I can not see 
is that it would have any bearing. Supposing there were 
10 men in a competition and 5 of them belonged in the 
Institute and 5 of them were outside. Now, when those 
10 sets of drawings are presented to the Treasury Depart- 
ment not a soul, either among the judges or in the Treasury 
Department, or anybody else, knows which is which. 

Consequently they are judged on the mere evidence of 
those drawings submitted, which were all exactly the same 
as far as the numberand the type of drawings are concerned. 

The Cuatrman. That would prove one of two things, 
in my judgment, Mr. Taylor 

Mr. Taytor. Now, wait until I get through. 
10 sets of drawings are hung up on the wall. 
go over them. 


Those 
The judges 
They can not tell which are American 
Institute drawings and which are made by the outside men. 
They go over them and pick No. 7, say, out of those draw- 
ings. They do not know, and never can know until after 
that award is made by the Secretary, who got that No. 7 out. 
He might be an Institute man and he might not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you not stating that too broadly? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir; that is exactly what happens. 

The CuatrmMan. Are you stating that it is a physical 
impossibility to determine that? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. Absolutely. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you want to say that now? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, I want to say that. 

The CuatrMan. You want to stand on that statement? 

Mr. Tayutor. I want to stand on that statement. 

The CuHatrMan. Do you not think it is perfectly possible 
for a communication to pass between a man who is ap- 
pointed judge here, say in Washington, and a man up there 
at Buffalo, N. Y., who is a competitor on that; for that 
Buffalo man to tell the judge here that he is a member of 
the Institute? 

Mr. Taytor. Of course you are going to modify it by 
assuming that that man is dishonest? 

The Cuairman. I wanted to be clear, whether you 
would stand on that or not. 

Mr. Taytor. 
with the same degree of honesty that is practised by every 
reputable business man it would be impossible for any 
juror to receive an indication 

The CuarrMan. But you will not say that it is physically 
impossible ? 

Mr. Taytor. 
possible. 

The CHatRMan. No. 

Mr. Taytor. But it is honorably impossible, and no 
communication would be received. 


If a man is dishonest, of course; but 


i will not say that it is physically im- 


If one was received 
by a juror he would place it before the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as has been done. 

Mr. Hitit. Would you say it was as safe a proposition 
as the ordinary jury in court? 

Mr. Tayitor. Itis asight safer. 

Mr. Loseck. In putting these blue prints before them; 
is that what you mean? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 
are original drawings. 

Mr. Hitt. The only question I can see on the proposi- 
tion is as to the reasons for limiting what it seems to me 
should be an open competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


They are not blue prints; they 


I quite agree with you. 


Mr. Taytor. I will tell you, Mr. Hill, right in that place’ 


in regard to the open competition, the department in all 
competitions lately has done its very best to reduce the 
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work on competitive drawings to the minimum of expense, 
to the minimum of number of drawings and size of scale 
and all that, in order to reduce the expense to these com- 
petitors; but it is utterly impossible to reduce that expense, 
for any competition of any size, below $500 to $1,000. — Ttis 
manifestly unfair, or manifestly a case of extravagance, to 
say to 50 men, “Put in competitive drawings,” when only 
one man is going to get anything out of it. “That means an 
expenditure of $25,000, on the very least expense that you 
can make, for a return, for instance, on one of these little 
buildings, of $3,000. 

Mr. Hitt. Your idea is, then, that, in the ultimate 
effect of it, limiting it to a reasonable number will give 
you a better competitive exhibit? Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hitt. And more careful preparation for the work? 

Mr. Taytor. They will take more interest in it if there 
are fewer of them. Five men will take more interest than 
15, because they have 1 chance in 5 rather than 1 chance 
in 15. 

Mr. Lospeck. 
to you to look over, would not these jurors be familiar 


In marking these drawings that come 


with some of the handwriting, where each man, in the 
drawing, tries to make his lettering—or is it in typewriting? 
Would not those become familiar to the members of the 
jury, so that they could pretty near indicate where they 
came from? 

Mr. Taytor. That could be done formerly, but it can 
not be done now. I thought there was a regulation on 
that, but I guess it is in the program, where it stipulates 
the type of lettering that shall be done on these drawings; 
that it shall be simple, plain, block roman lettering. 

Mr. Loseck. Is there not an individuality that belongs 
to the work of every man which can not be disguised ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes: formerly. But with the school 
renderings that have in late years come up, there is too 
much similarity. It is like the handwriting of ladies, it is 
all up and down or perpendicular writing. I have had 30 
years’ experience in reading drawings, and up to about 1900 
I could pick out the different men that did the drawings, 
but since that time I have been practically out of it. You 
can not gamble on it. 

Mr. Gorke. What is the object of all this secrecy 
surrounding the receipts of these competitive bids? 

Mr. Taytor. Simply to have a fair test. 
Mr. Gorke. Do you not think the jurors would decide 
which was the best for the Government, if they knew the 
names of the bidders ? 

Mr. Taytor. Men are influenced unconsciously in these 
For instance, there is one very prominent firm 
of architects in this country that I think have never won 
but one Government competition, and much to my sur- 
prise, after that was opened, it was found which firm it was. 
It was the only set of drawings, and I have seen their draw- 
ings ina number of competitions, that would stand one, two, 
three, or ten, in competition; and yet their actual work is 
the best work in the country. In competition work they 
never take the pains. They do not care for it. Now, if 
the name of that firm was at the top of their drawings, 
although the drawings themselves might indicate a good 
scheme, in passing judgment on that they would say, 
“Oh, well, that is all right; those fellows will work some- 
thing out that is good, anyway. We will give it to them.” 
That is the habit of juries. So it is always the jurors 
themselves who ask to have the drawings absolutely 
anonymous. 
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The Architectural Sense 


I those who have taken up 
architecture as a_profes- 
sion it would be interest- 
ing to know how many 
have been led to do so 
by irresistible impulse 
by the conviction that 
it afforded the one outlet 
for their talents. 

Rather is it among the 
professions that must assume at their out- 
set a primarily business side that archi- 
tecture must be placed. The career com- 
mences in an office that is, rightly enough, 
a very different place from a studio, and it 
is only in later years that the real meaning 
of the profession has an opportunity of 
developing itself. It may never do so. 
The student who has chosen architecture 
as a vocation, or who has had it chosen 
for him by well-meaning parents or guar- 
dians, may, while proving an excellent ex- 
ponent of the business side of his profession, 
fail ever to “find himself’’—fail, that is, 
to justify his devotion to it for his life-work. 

If, on the other hand, there should be 
revealed to him an insight of the architec- 
tural sense, an appreciation of proportion, 
mass, form, the profession will at once be 
raised above a purely business career, and 
will place him, so inspired, in the domain of 
the arts. 

How rare this is at the outset is hardly 
realized. Such a sense often seems to 
dawn by happy accident, at a mature age, 
and it would seem to come oftener to those 
who have not been concerned with archi- 
tecture as a profession, but have gone to it 
for study and pleasure, for relaxation from 
their immediate business pursuits. And 
such men, had they the conditions of the 
Middle Ages to favor them, would possibly 
have proved to be some of our finest archi- 
tects, leaving behind them results quite 
worthy of ranking with the work of those 
who have followed the profession in the or- 
thodox way. It is often to the man un- 
concerned with buildings that the percep- 
tion of architectural form comes with its 
fullest meaning. 





Circumstances, not definite choice, de- 
cide a career in the majority of cases, and 
an immature mind may as suddenly awaken 
to a literary sense in the architect’s office 
as an architectural sense may dawn on one 
who has had no special training in that 
direction. 

A great architect is the happy combina- 
tion of a mind that has been trained in the 
medium that affords it most scope for its 
imagination. Long unconscious of the di- 
rection of his powers, the very realization 
of this knowledge at a critical period is an 
impulse to genius that cannot come to one 
who knows it would come too late. Genius 
is the realization of great things created in 
the mind, and a great architect must be 
able to do all and more than he who has 
had all the architectural training avail- 
able. ‘The latter indeed will often seem 
to achieve more than a_ true architect’s 
mind if that be unrealized, unless we are 
able to discern in what other direction that 
instinct has been applied. For a genius 
will find material to be wrought by him 
the medium wherein to express himself 
in whatever path chance may have thrown 
him. Even in those cases where there has been 
a strong underlying impulse towards the 
deliberate selection of architecture as a 
profession, it has been actuated more 
by the inducement held out by the hope of 
erecting buildings—churches and __ large 
houses—than any prompting towards the 
realization of architectural forms—the am- 
bition to shine in the highest paths of the 
profession rather than the aspiration to 
express oneself through architecture. 

To aim at the “essentials of architecture” 
is to endeavor to find just that point which 
makes a building something more. ‘There 
is always that moment in any creation of 
man when one added touch shall mean 
everything or nothing. And so we seek 
the spark that turns a sentence into a piece 
of literature, or the masterstroke that trans- 
poses a building into architecture. 

The test of all art is a contemporary 
test, and cannot be referred to the past. 
There must be represented something com- 
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patible with the experience and accumu- 
lated intellect of the present. The past 
is an historical reckoning. Is it something 
to us?—not, was it something to them?— 
should be the question, as true as regards 
architecture as it is with literature. It is 
well enough to trace the development of an 
art from its primitive stages, from the days 
when it stood for great things to the minds 
which fashioned it, onwards to the times 
when such things appear grotesque and 
puerile. But to lapse into the archaic 
and the primitive for our present needs 
is to travel along a road that leads nowhere. 
Architecture, in common with any other art, 
must grow with the age; be as invested as 
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any department of the human intelligence 
with the time spirit, and sum up the past 
in the present, for a vital understanding 
of that moment by us. 

It is not by slavish copying of an ancient 
building that we can produce fine buildings. 
If so, we might all become great dramatists 
by copying out Lear. But in the great 
buildings of the ancient and medieval 
worlds are the qualities to be grasped and 
interpreted in the spirit of our own age, ac- 
cording as there be genius sufficient to 
perceive and recreate those qualities in a 
fashion that shall be the more intense 
as being inspired by the accumulation of 
experience. The Builder (London). 


Second Congregational Church, Lynn, Mass. 


HE architects have followed, in the 
designing of this church, the Eng- 
lish country churches of the per- 

pendicular period. ‘The materials used are 
local granite for the walls with artificial 
stone trimmings, and for the roof, large, 
heavy slates graduated from the eaves to 
the ridge. 

The central feature in the composition 
is the great tower whose base forms the 
vestibule of the north entrance to the 
church. 

The church is six bays in length, five 
being used by the congregation, which can 
be seated up to the number of 450. Most 
of the 46 feet of width is given up to the 
nave, thus allowing all the auditorium 
space to come between the octagonal stone 
columns that separate it from the side aisles 
and support the lofty scissor-trussed roof. 

The sixth bay of the church is separated 
from the rest by a wall. In the middle is 
a high stone arch showing the platform be- 
yond, on which are placed the carved pul- 
pit and a sedilia for the clergy. Back of 


this is an oak-paneled wainscot screening 
the choir and organist. 

Much care has been taken in an effort to 
preserve the style of the period down to the 
smallest detail, the hardware being hand- 
wrought steel and the lighting fixtures of 
wrought-iron, designed to produce an. effect 
of illumination by lanterns and candles, 
rather than by electricity. 

The parish building has its main entrance 
at the end of the cloister leading from the 
church. 

Many memorial windows are now in 
place. Each window is marked by a char- 
acteristic individuality and they all appear 
to be skillfully executed. 

The organ, a most modern instrument, 
is built on a universal air chest system. 
It is divided, part being located in’ suitable 
organ chambers on either side of the chancel. 
The console is placed at the right. 

This organ has two manuals with electric- 
pneumatic action throughout. 

The buildings are heated by an indirect 
steam heating system. 
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Tue Maine Memoriau 


is a source of satisfaction to learn from 
one qualified to speak with authority 
that the Maine Memorial Monument now 
in course of erection in Central Park will 
he carried forward to full and final comple- 
tion without interruption or abandonment 
of any features, as has happened in the case 
of other similar works undertaken in this 
city in times past. Not only does it appear 
that every contract necessary to the com- 
pletion of the work has been signed and 
approved, but what is of first importance 
in public work of this character where the 
funds to defray the cost are raised by popu- 
lar subscription, the entire sum necessary 
for the construction of the monument is 
already in hand. The sculptural groups 
which are to form an important feature of 


the Memorial have been in work for a num- 
ber of years, and there is apparently no 
reason for anticipating any delay in ‘their 
erection in position when the monument 
is ready to receive them. 

Altogether the project appears to have 
been handled in a most efficient and com- 
mendable manner, and one which we trust 
will serve as an example in future under- 
takings of a similar nature. It seems a 
matter for regret that so many works here- 
tofore erected, intended as memorials, serve 
their purpose rather by virtue of their names 
and histories than by any messages conveyed. 
Due to the fact that their worthy promoters 
have been obliged for one reason or another 
to leave to a less enthusiastic or less con- 
cerned posterity the task of rounding out 
their efforts, the work remains incomplete. 
The result is the same as with any other 
message or thought that is interrupted when 
but half expressed. 


UNINFORMED ADVISERS 
HE BUILDER,” of London, com- 


menting on the much discussed ques- 
tion of the approach to St. Paul’s Bridge, 
refers to the fact that when the question was 
under consideration the evidence of a gen- 
tleman was admitted who stated that his bus- 
iness had called him to London for something 
like thirty years but that he had never 
heard any one talk of “‘vistas.”’ His evidence 
was therefore manifestly valueless. ‘The 
Builder” cites this as an instance of people 
offering suggestions on topics concerning 
which they are thoroughly ignorant. 

It is difficult to understand why legisla- 
tive committees should invite testimony of 
this character and further allow it to influ- 
ence their decisions. Quoting from “The 
Builder’s” article on the subject,—‘*When 
a question of dry goods arises, let us by all 
means have the evidence of men who have 
lived and thought in dry goods; when it is a 
question of architectural effect, then also let 
us go for guidance to the men who have 
lived and thought in architectural effects. 
but for goodness sake do not let us mix up 
the witnesses and accept the opinion of 
either upon matters about which they have 
given no thought.” 

It is just the sort of testimony referred to 
that has wrought mischief in connection 
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with the subject of Building Code drafting 
or revision in the cities throughout this coun- 
try and particularly in New York. Whena 
committee in charge of the drafting of a 
code seeks technical information outside of 
the architectural, engineering and building 
professions it furnishes the strongest sort 
of evidence of its own unfitness for the work 
at hand. An accurate conception of one’s 
task is necessary in order to perform it sat- 
isfactorily or even to make application for 
assistance in the proper quarter. Such an 
understanding in the case of New York 
would have eliminated page upon page of 
useless testimony already taken that not only 
clogs the record but creates such a chaotic 
condition in the minds of those who are 
charged with the formulation of a code as 
to postpone indefinitely the enactment of 
these necessary measures. 


Fire Losses anp THerR PREVENTION 


NE of the strongest arguments in favor 

of permanent fireproof construction 

is contained in the remarkable difference 
in figures representing fire losses in Ameri- 
‘an and European cities, as recently com- 
piled by the State Department. It seems 
that property losses from fire abroad are 
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little more than one-tenth those sustained 
in this country, while loss of life in Europe 
bears a still smaller proportion to that suf- 
fered in our cities of even moderate size. 
To be perfectly fair in our comparisons, 
however, it should be borne in mind that 
the startling contrast in figures is not due 
entirely to superior forms of construction 
abroad, but in a measure to the habits of 
the people, which are a result of laws fix- 
ing the responsibility for fire damage in 
many sections upon the owner of property 
upon which the fire originates. Probably 
this law has an effect in encouraging fire- 
proof construction as well as stimulating 
habits of care in the handling of fire. 

If the movement now beginning to be 
felt in this country, which has for its object, 
better, more permanent construction of all 
classes and types of buildings, could be 
supplemented with some sort of legal enact- 
ment holding the owner who failed or de- 
clined to so improve his property as to 
minimize the danger of fire to adjoining 
buildings, responsible in case of damage to 
his neighbor’s property, an immediate im- 
provement would doubtless be apparent 
both in construction and the careless meth- 
ods now in vogue, in the handling of both 
necessary and unnecessary fire producers. 


Recent Legal Decisions 


REFUSAL OF PAYMENT WHEN AUTHORIZED 
By Contract Dors Nor 
ABANDONMENT 


JUSTIFY 


A building contract provided that if at 
any time there should be evidence of any 
lien for which the owner might become 
liable and which was chargeable to the 
contractor, the owner might retain out of 
any payment due an amount sufficient to 


indemnify him against such lien. The 
contractor obtained the architect’s certi- 


ficate for work done amounting to $275 and 
claimed payment. ‘This was refused be- 
‘rause of the previous filing of a lien for 
$300 for labor performed by a sub-con- 
tractor of the contractor. The latter then 
abandoned the contract and sued on a 
quantum meruit. It was held that the 
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owner's refusal of payment was no breach 
of contract authorizing the contractor to 
abandon it, and judgment for the latter 
was reversed and a new trial ordered. 

Finger v. Korn (New York Supreme 
Court), 123 N. Y. S. 239. (J. S.) 


ABANDONMENT OF ContRacT WrrHout 
CAUSE 


Where a contractor or a sub-contractor 
abandons the work before completion he 
cannot maintain an action for work done 
and materials furnished without justify- 
ing his action in failing to complete his 
contract. 

Berkstrom v. Ryan (New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division), 122 N. Y. 5. 
878 (J. 5S.) 
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